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CHESTER Н. HARTMAN is one of the progressive representa- 
tives of modern ranch industry in Duchesne County, where he 
specializes in the breeding and raising of pure-blood Cotswold 
sheep, and where he maintains his residence in the village of 
Mount Emmons. 

Mr. Hartman was born in Polk County, Nebraska, August 14, 
1884, and is a son of Edwin B. and Susan (Shank) Hartman, the 
latter of whom died at the old home in Nebraska a number of 
years ago and the former of whom is now a revered member of 
the family circle of his son Chester H., of this review. 

Chester H. Hartman received his early education in Nebraska 
and at Florence, Colorado, and he has been closely associated with 
agri nd H enterprise during the major part-of the 
time since his boyhood. He arrived in Utah August 16, 1905, and 
for some time thereafter he was here in the employ of the United 
States Government, besides having been idntified with mining op- 
erations at Park City. Since the spring of 1908, and almost imme- 
diately after his marriage, he has given his active supervision to 
his present well improved ranch near Mount Emmons, he having 
taken this tract as a homestead and having made on the place the 
best of improvements. The fine brick house that he erected as the 
family home at Mount Emmons is now made the more attractive 
by well kept lawns and a number of ornamental trees, as well as 
shrubbery. Mr. Hartman has been loyal and progressive not only 
in his private enterprise but also as a citizen, and he served seven 
years as a member of the board of directors of the local irrigation 
company and did three years of effective service in connection with 
the activities of the Farm Bureau of Duchesne County. y 

In March, 1908, Mr. Hartman was united in marriage to Miss 
Rhoda Marsing, and the children of this union are four in num- 
ber: Floyd C., Edwin Max, Julius Bruce and Eugene William. 
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MAYHEW, AUSTIN SHIP (son of Elijah Mayhew and Lydia 
Farnsworth). Born at Indianapolis, Ind. Came to Utah with 
oxteam company. 

Married Martha Jane Walker nt Salt Lake City (daughter 
of Hensen Walker and Sophrona Clark of Pleasant Grove, 
Utah, pioneers 1847). She was born May 18, 1853. Their 
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MAYHEW, ELIJAH W. (son of Austin 
Martha Jane Walker). Born July 11, 1871, Pleasant Grove, 
Utah. 
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Murdock honored in Duchesne: 
Footprints Celebration, July 4 


Alva Moroni Murdock, or Al, is 
called the father of Duchesne, He 
will be honored at the Footprints 
Through Duchesne celebration on 
July 4. 

Murdock was apparently the 
first white person to make the 
Basin his home and to make any 
sort of permanent and construc- 
tive use ofits lands and resources. 

Murdock was born April 26, 
1857 in Carson Valley, Nevada. 
Later, Murdock's father moved to 
the Heber Valley, where he was 
the first bishop and the first rep- 
resentative to the State Legisla- 
ture from Wasatch County. He 
then moved to the Muddy Mission 
in Southern Nevada, but Murdock 
returned to Park City as a youth, 
and later the Heber area. 

The pioneer had an interest in 
livestock, and began running a co- 
op herd of cattle belonging to 
Heber ranchers. They grazed in 
the Strawberry Valley, where the 
reservoir is now located. Because 
of the short season there, Mur- 
dock, and his partner, Jim Clyde, 
decided to investigate the Uintah 
Basin. 

They leased the entire Basin 
for $1,000 a year, according to a 
history of Murdock, getting the 
lease from the Indian agent, who 
stipulated that they confine their 
herd to cattle, barring horses and 
sheep. 

Murdock kept his family in 
Heber;-but-continued to range 
cattle in the Uintah Basin for the 
next few years. He also ventured 
out into freighting. He supplied 
the army troops stationed at Ft 
Duchesne with goods brought 
from Park City. He often carried 


Gilsonite on his return trips. He 
expanded his deliveries to the 
Indian agencies at Ouray and 
Whiterocks, and to the growing 
Mormon settlement in Ashley 
Valley which would become Ver- 
nal. 

In 1885 Murdock decided to 
establish а trading post at Whit- 
erocks, and moved his family out 
there. He got along well with the 
Indians. His father had taught 
him to feed rather than fight 
them. In fact, it is said it was 
never proven that he lost livestock 
to Indians. Another story tells 
that the Indian police refused to 
carry out the orders of the Indian 
supervisor when he wanted Mur- 
dock removed from the reserva- 
tion. 

After three years, the Mur- 
docks returned to Heber, moving 
back to the Basin just before the 
opening to homesteaders in 1905. 

On the day before the opening, 
Murdock was permitted to enter 
the Basin and establish a store to 


supply the settlers coming in. He 
brought in two wagons and a cir- 
cus tent, which he set up next to 
an Indian cabin he had purchased. 
The store was in Duchesne. He 
kept his merchandise in the cabin, 
and used the tent for a store, 
boarding house and community 
center. 

The second night of the open- 
ing, a bonfire was built near the 
tent. The crowd gathered, and 
voted to name the town Dora, for 
Murdock’s daughter, the only 
woman on the townsite. Murdock 
said his daughter was his right- 
hand man, “She freighted with me 


before the opening, helped me 
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establish my business at the open- 
ing, and in many ways did all any 
man could do until her younger 
brother grew big enough to take 
her place." 

Murdock moved his family to 
Duchesnethefollowingspring. He 
later aquired the land that in- 
cluded) homestead number 1, 
which origina)ly belonged to Roy 
Daniels. 

Besides being the first settler 
inthe Basin, Murdock brought the 
first woman to the Basin, gave the 
town its first name, brought in the 
first mail, became the first post- 
master, became the first LDS 
bishop, and the first mayor. The 
first school was held on his prop- 
erty. He ran the first store and 
operated the first stage. He was 
even the first vice president of the 
first bank in Duchesne. 

When Murdock organized the 
first stage and mail route, he 
charged two cents per pound for 
parcel post from Helper to Duch- 
esne. He later went back into the 
cattle business, eventually own- 
ingthecanyonson the Strawberry 
River he had previously pastured 
cattle in. 

His store, the Pioneer Supply 
Store became a community gath- 
ering place. Casters were placed 
under the counters so they could 
be rolled back to make room for 
dancing and other social events. 

А story is told of the first winter 
after the homesteaders arrived. 
The settlers had not been in the 
Basin long enough to plant crops. 
Freighting was difficult when the 
first rains came and turned the 
roads into impassable mud bogs. 
When he was unable to get sup- 
plies, itis said Murdock mounted 
his horse, visited every ranch in 
the area, and begged or borrowed 
whatever flour or other supplies 
could be spared. These he distrib- 
uted to familes that were out of 
food. Thus he was able to help the 
settlers survive until supplies fi- 
nally arrived. 

It is also told that he offered 
credit to the settlers. Many of 
those bills were repaid gratefully, 
but many were never paid. 
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was an invalid. The loving care James 
conferred on her and the children lives in 
the memory of his family and friends. She 
passed away on October 29, 1907. 

On February 27, 1913, James married 
Violet McNiven, daughter of James and 
Lydia McNiven. She died May 25, 1933. 

James was a big, genial man, a good 
friend and neighbor, always ready to con- 
tribute time and money to any worthy 
cause. 

He passed away in Salt Lake City, Jan- 
uary 12, 1936, and was buried in the fam- 
ily plot in Heber City Cemetery. 


ALVA M. MURDOCK - 


Alva Moroni Murdock was born April 
26, 1857, in Carson Valley, Nevada. His 
parents, Joseph Stacy Murdock and Eliza- 
beth Hunter Murdock, had been sent to 
Carson Valley on a colonizing mission by 
TX Young in 1856. 

n 7, when the crops were ready to 
harvest, they were called back to Salt HE 
by Brigham Young because of the inva- 
sion of Johnston's army, and were told to 
bring ammunition from. California. 

Alva's father had to sell his ranch and 
crops as they stood, ready to harvest, to 
some lexans on their way to the California 
goldfields for horses and wagons to make 
the return journey to Litah. 

Ten years of hard pioneering followed 
for the Murdock family, first in American 
Fork and later in Heber City, where Alva's 
father, Joseph Stacy Murdock, was the first 

bishop and also first representative to the 
State. Legislature from Wasatch County. 
There always was progress, though. А 
stone home was built in Heber; children 
were sent to school, and life became some- 
what easier. 


Alva and Jim Clyde decided to investigate 


However, Joseph Murdock's organization 
al ability was too valuable to the Churg 
to allow him to enjoy the comparative ease 
and security of the then well-establisheg © 
Heber City, and once more came the call 5 
to assist in colonizing, this time in south 
егп Nevada in what is known as the Mudd 
Mission. So, in 1867, the Murdock family 
moved to the south, settling near the town 1 
of Moapa on the Muddy River. am 

"The settlers had paid their taxes to Utah > 
and to Arizona, only to find they were in 
Nevada, where more taxes were demanded, 7? 
So, after a visit from Brigham Young, 
.Whom Alva says he remembers clea у: 
the project was abandoned for the time 2 
being and homes, orchards and 1,000 bush- 
SS wheat were left behind. 

e Murdock children were very ha: 79 
to leave and when the father looked tae 
as they came to a rise in the ground, he 
could see smoke rising. When asked about 
it, Alva admitted he had lighted the match, 
so they could not decide to turn back. 

Tt was the trip to and from the Muddy 
Mission and the life there that is given 22 
credit for one of the outstanding habits я 
of Alva's life. Because of the heat and 
mosquitoes, most of the travel was accom- 
plished at night. Alva drove a yoke of 
oxen almost the entire way, although he Mi 
was just a mere lad. 

In 1870, when they reached Provo, the 
father, knowing that there were many 
mouths to feed, succeeded in securing the ~~ 
first government contract for carrying mail 
from Provo, by way of Heber and Kamas | 
to Echo. Here the boys were put to 
work in relays -with horses. 4 

Interest in livestock became the decid- | 
ing factor in Alva's destiny and was re- 
sponsible for his entry into the Uintah 
Basin. He and Jim Clyde undertook to 
ride herd on a thousand head of cattle be- 7 
longing to Heber residents, grazing them : 
in the broad expanse of Strawberry Val- 
ley, now under the waters of Strawberry 
Reservoir. This herd was known as the 
Co-op herd and gave the name to Co-op 
Creek, which was a favorite camping spot 

for the herders. ` rn 
In about 1875, when the feed in Straw- 

berry Valley seemed inadequate for the cat- 

tle, the ranchers wanted them to graze. 
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the basin, where the season was a little 
longer, and they rode along the Straw- 
berry River and in Sam's and Slabb Can- 
yons. 

Feed in these canyons was then lux- 
uriant, according to Alva, and the men 
thought that if they just owned these two 
canyons they would have everything any 
cattleman might desire. Here was born an 
ambition which years later was realized. 
Not content even with this, the two young 
men went on down into the basin, pros- 
pecting the entire region, much of which 
was held as an Indian reservation. 

The final result was the leasing of the 
entire basin by Alva, Jim Clyde and a third 
man, Charles Carter, for $1,000 a year, from 
the Indian agent, with the stipulation that 
they confine their herd to cattle, barring 
horses and sheep which might get mixed 
with stock belonging to the Indians. The 
following year their herd increased to 3,000 
head of cattle. 

When he was just a little over 20, Alva 
married Josephine Nicol, born January 25, 
1859, in Salt Lake City, Utah, daughter 
of Thomas and Johanna Handberg Nicol. 

Alva and his wife were married in Salt 
Lake City on June 24, 1877, but made their 
home in Heber, and he recalls he was denied 
much of the pleasure of the usual young 
groom starting his home. Just three weeks 
after his marriage he suddenly was faced 
with the situation of a man whom he had 
hired to take care of his cattle in the basin, 
demanding more money, and rather than pay 
the increase, Alva took over the horse, 
saddle and provisions he had provided for 
the herder and went to the basin himself. 
Since there was no one to relieve him, he 
stayed there with the cattle, eventually find- 
ing himself snowed in. It was nine months 
before he was able to return the next 
spring to his bride. 

'Time for the next years was divided be- 
tween the basin and Heber, though Alva 
kept his family in Heber some time. At 
Heber his energy took him to such occupa- 
tions as timbering and saw milling. 

In the meantime, Alva was becoming a 
man of importance in Heber, where he was 
constantly interested in civic improvement. 
Among other responsible positions there was 
that of early school trustee, and his inter- 
est in education never diminished. Ven- 
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tures there included a livery stable busi- 
ness and a stage line to Park City. And 
when the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
buil a branch line into Heber in 1899, 
it broadened the market for livestock and 
he took a great many selling trips East, be- 
sides supplying Park City markets with 
beef. 

His family, too, was increasing. His 
first daughter, Hannah Elizabeth, was born 
October 30, 1878, and died a year: later. 
Ida Josephine, now Mrs. Oscar A. Kirk- 
ham, was born July 10, 1880, followed by 
two other daughters, Dora and Vern. 

It was in 1885, when Vern was still a 
little girl, that Alva decided to establish a 
trading post at Whiterocks and took his 
wife and three daughters there to live. 
While he operated the trading post, his wife 
ran a boarding house for officials of the 
government agency. This took much of 
Mrs. Murdock's time and sometimes for the 
entire day little Vern would be taken over 
by the Indians. 

The keen understanding of the Indians 
by Joseph Stacy Murdock—his father— 
seemed to have been passed on to the son 
Alva, for he stood in good stead both in 
his trading with the Indians and in his many 
associations with them. The Indians learned 
to consider him a friend and adviser, and 
held him in so much respect that in all the 
years he has run cattle in the basin it has 
never been proven that any Indian ever 
killed or stole a Murdock animal. He spoke 
and understood their language and they re- 
garded each other as friends. 

Then came the move to the basin to es- 
tablish his permanent home when it was 
thrown open to homesteaders in 1905. By 
this time he was well known and established, 
both in Heber and in the basin, among 
whites and Indians alike. He was a man 
of resources and accomplishments, able to 
see and grasp opportunities and with the 
resourcefulness to carry through his proj- 
ects. 

On the day before opening, Alva, by spe- 
cial permit, was allowed to come in to es- 
tablish а store and other accommodations 
to provide for the expected settlers. Не 
brought in two wagons and a big circus - 
tent, which he set up beside an old cabin 
which he bought from an Indian, Segusie 
Jack. In the cabin he kept his merchandise 
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while the tent became a store, boarding house 
and community center for homesteaders who 
Hocked in to select their lands. Later a 
huge bonfire was built near the tent, around 
which were gathered 52 men, and Dora, 
his daughter, the only woman on the town- 
site. Grant was the only boy on the camp- 
site. In honor of the occasion the crowd 
voted to call the settlement Dora, the name 
it carried for some time or until the post 
office was established under the name 
Theodore. 

Owning the home ranch had been a dream 
of the family for “and when it was 
— — — finally secured 


to improve her health. This was not to be, 
however, and in three weeks she was dead. 
Her passing occurred February 3, 1913, at 


the home of her son-in-law, Oscar A. Kirk- 
ham. 

ч Alva then put all his energy into build- 
ing up the ranch to make it a real home 
for his children and their friends. He had 
three summer homes built for Ida, Dora and 
Vern and their families, and a place of 
fun and entertainment in the large ranch 
house for his younger family, along with 
the work that necessarily had to be done. 

After World War 1, a financial crash 
came to Alva, as it did to many others, 
and he also realized that a home was not a 
home without a mother. So, in October, 
1915, he married Ivy Stephens Lidell, and 
on April 7, 1919, his son, Willard S., was 
born. 

In the meantime, many of his large fam- 
ily had been married and were Аа ш 
homes of their own, some in the basin and 
others scattered about Utah and other states. 

Of his 11 children, two died in infancy, 
and Merle and Wells as adults, Dora Ryan 
passing away in December, 1958. The oth- 
ers are Mrs. Oscar A. Kirkham, Salt Lake; 
Mrs. В. S. Lusty and Grant Murdock, Du- 
chesne; Mrs. Hazel M. Murray, Willits, 
California; Mrs. J. C. Hansen, Helper, Utah; 
Ralph C. Murdock, Whitman, Nebraska: 
and Willard S. Murdock, Roosevelt, Utah. 

Although Alva's health was failing, he 
was still active in civic and home affairs, 
and rode his favorite horse daily. At a 
meeting on February 2, 1944, he was elected 
general chairman for the Duchesne County 
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“р. N.” was healthy, strong, and a hard 
worker. His father was the first bishop in 
the valley. He was called away from home 
much of the time to assist the saints to get 
settled, so young David had big responsibili- 
ties in early life helping with the family. 
He earned money and materials working in 
the timber, logging, road building, and 
freighting- By exchanging work with other 
men, he managed to get a two-room house 
built for his mother, which is still in good 
condition and is occupied. With authority 
from President Abram Hatch, he supervised 
the building of the first fence around our 


Fair Committee. He had also been р 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce an 
the year before had been chairman of the 
Duchesne County Stampede. 

However, family insisted he sho 
seek medical aid in Salt Lake City, and ће“ 
underwent an operation. He later Was taken 
to the home of his daughter, Mrs. Oscar А. 
Kirkham, where all thought he was im- 
proving until the morning of November ў 
1944. He realized the end was near 
asked Oscar to say a prayer, and a grea 
Spirit passed on. 


— ANDREW-H-MURDOC 


Andrew H. Murdock was born Novem- 
ber 14, 1881, at Heber, son of Joseph Stacy = = 
and Elizabeth Hunter Murdock, and was® 
the youngest of 32 children оЁ his father, 
He married Amanda Jane Horner on есеп аи 
ber 31, 1902. She died January 11, 1954: 
Andrew was educated in the Heber schoo 
and was active in the sheep industry from 
1909 to 1925. He ‘purchased the Ideal Т 
atre in 1925, operating it until his death, А 
the time of his death he was survived 
two sons and a daughter, Ellis and 
Murdock and Mrs. Rhea Holm. 


DAVID N. MURDOCK 


valleys. mountains, rivers and forests were 
his education. He had little schooling. He 
always liked, and owned, good horses and 
traveled many, many miles on horseback. 
He knew oxen from “A to 2." 


On January 14, 1878, he married Mar- 
garet Todd. He built a good two-room frame 
house with red sandstone walks all around, 
quarried with oxen from nearby hills. He 
was proud to bring his bride of a year to 
their own home, all paid for. Together they 
enjoyed relatives and friends. Many times 
strangers, Indians, and even tramps, ate at 
their table. All were made welcome. He 
was a good provider, always ready and 
willing to help anyone in need. Five sons 
and six daughters were reared here. 


He was interested in ranching, range 
land, cattle, horses, but he never owned 
sheep. He had wagons, buggies, a bicycle, 
only one car, and he never cared to travel 
in an airplane. In later years he enjoyed 
seeing the big tractors, trucks, steam shov- 
els, plow scrapers, and all the modern-day 
road work equipment. He also was vitally 
interested in the big reservoirs and water- 
ways, thinking how much easier it was to 
build good roads and reservoirs than in his 
hard-working days with, horses, plows, 
scrapers, wagons and a road crew. 


He built the biggest barn in Wasatch 
County, and got out all the timber with oxen 
and horses during the winter months. All 
the logs were hand-hewn. He was an ex- 
pert with ax, saw and hammer. He loved 
to work, and enjoyed good health all his 
days. He also had a healthy family. He 
enjoyed dancing, and gave several big pub- 
lic dancing parties on his birthdays, hiring 


David N. Murdock, eldest son of Joseph 
Stacy Murdock and Jane Sharp, was born 
April 23, 1855, at “Church Pastures,” Salt 
Lake City, Utah. He rode horses early in 
life, herding cows in the foothills, always 
on the lookout for Indians, so he could ride — 
fast and warn the.settlers. While in ЕШ 
more, when around 12 years of age, he was ^ 
asked to take the place of a sick Pony Ex- | 
press rider. He rode for three months, re- 
ceiving full federal pay, and bought his first 
pair of spurs. = 


Heber Cemetery. He loved nature. The hills, — 
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two orchestras to accommodate both old 
and young. 

He spent his eighty-fifth birthday in Los 
Angeles with his sons. When they asked him 
what he wanted for a present he said, “A 
new bicycle." Not many boys his age would 
want such a gift, but he did, and he rode it 
to his last days. 

Early in December he had a pain. Doc- 
tors called it appendicitis and advised an 
operation. He got along nicely and returned 
home. However, within a few days compli- 
cations set in. He was returned to the hos- 
pital, where he passed away on December 
13, 195t,realizing-one-of- his greatest de- — 


sires— "never to outlive his usefulness." 


WILLIAM H. MURDOCK 


William Henry Murdock was born April 
9, 1861, at American Fork, Utah County, 
Utah, son of Joseph Stacy and Jane Sharp 
Murdock. The family moved to Heber City 
while he was a baby and he has since made 
it his home. He was married July 25, 1881, 
to Melissa Arletta Baum, who died in 1935. 
They were the parents of the following chil- 
dren: William Preston Murdock, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Page; Della Marie Murdock: 
Nymphus Murdock, who died during in- 
fancy; Isaac Stacy Murdock, who married 
Gertrude Sexton; Gertrude Murdock, who 
died in infancy; Wallace Murdock, who 
married Della McMurray; and Ruby Mur- 
dock, who married Clarence Gott. 


JOHN H. MURDOCK 


E 


John Heber Murdock, son of Joseph Stacy 
and Eliza Clark Murdock, was born in 
Church Pastures, Davis County, April 28, E 
1854. He moved with his parents to Ameri- 
can Fork, and in 1862 came to Wasatch 
County. 


ALVA М. MURDOCK 


Alva Moroni Murdock was born April 
26, 1857, in Carson Valley, Nevada. His 
parents, Joseph Stacy Murdock and Eliza- 
beth Hunter Murdock, had been sent to 
Carson Valley on a colonizing mission by 
Brigham Young in 1856. 

In 1857, when the crops were ready to 
harvest, they were called back to Salt Lake 
by Brigham Young because of the inva- 
sion of Johnston's army, and were told to 
bring ammunition. from California. 

Alva's father had to sell his ranch and 
crops as they stood, ready to harvest, to 
some Texans on their way to the California 


goldfields for horses and wagons to make * 


the return journey to Шаһ. 

Ten years of hard pioneering followed 
for the Murdock family, first їп American 
Fork and later in Heber City, where Alva's 
father, Joseph Stacy Murdock, was the first 
bishop and also first representative to the 
State Legislature from Wasatch County. 
There always was progress, though. A 
stone home was built in Heber; children 
were sent to school, and life became some- 
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However, Joseph Murdock's organization- 
al ability was too valuable to the Church 
to allow him to enjoy the comparative сазе 
and security of the then well-established 
Heber City, and once more came the call 
to assist in colonizing, this time in south- 
ern Nevada in what is known as the Muddy 
Mission. So, in 1867, the Murdock family 
moved to the south, settling near the town 
of Moapa on the Muddy River. 

The settlers had paid their taxes to Utah 
and to Arizona, only to find they were in 
Nevada, where more taxes were demanded. 
So, after a visit from Brigham Young, 
whom Alva ys he remembers clearly, 


the project was abandoned for the time 
being and homes, orchards and 1,000 bush- 
els of wheat were left behind. 

The Murdock children were very happy 
to leave and when the father looked back 
as they came to a rise in the ground, he 
could see smoke rising. When asked about 
it, Alva admitted he had lighted the match. 
so they could not decide to turn back. 

It was the trip to and from the Muddy 
Mission and the life there that is given 
credit for one of the outstanding habits 
of Alva's life. Because of the heat and 
mosquitoes, most of the travel was accom- 
plished at night. Alva drove a yoke of 
oxen almost the entire way, although he 
was just a mere lad. 

In 1870, when they reached Provo. the 
father, knowing that there were many 
mouths to feed. succeeded in securing the 
first government contract for carrying mail 
from Provo, by way of Heber and Kamas 
to Echo. Неге the boys were put to 
work in relays with horses. 

Interest in livestock became the decid- 
ing factor in Alva's destiny and was re- 
sponsible for his entry into the Uintah 
Basin. He and Jim Clyde undertook to 
ride herd on a thousand head of cattle be- 
longing to Heber residents, grazing them 
in the broad expanse of Strawberry Val- 
ley, now under the waters of Strawberry 
Reservoir. This herd was known as the 
Co-op herd and gave the name to Co-op 
Creek, which was a favorite camping spot 
for the herders. 

In about 1875, when the feed in Straw- 
berry Valley seemed inadequate for the cat- 
tle, the ranchers wanted them to graze. 
Alva and Jim Clyde decided to investigate 
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the basin, where the season was a little 
longer, and they rode along the Straw- 
berry River and in Sam's and Slabb Can- 
yons. 

Feed in these canyons was then lux- 
uriant, according to Alva, and the men 
thought that if they just owned these two 
canyons they would have everything any 
cattleman might desire. Here was born an 
ambition which years later was realized. 
Not content even with this, the two young 
men went on down into the basin, pros- 
pecting the entire region, much of which 
was held as an Indian reservation. 

The final result was the leasing of the 


entire basin by Alva, Jim Clyde and a third — — little ут that Alvadecided to establish аг 


man, Charles Carter, for $1,000 a year, from 
the Indian agent, with the stipulation that 
they confine their herd to cattle, barring 
horses and sheep which might get mixed 
with stock belonging to the Indians. The 
following year their herd increased to 3,000 
head of cattle. 

When he was just a little over 20, Alva 
married Josephine Nicol born January 25. 
1859, in Salt Lake City, Шаћ, daughter 
of Thomas and Johanna Handberg Nicol. 

Alva and his wife were married in Salt 
Lake City on June 24, 1877, but made their 
home in Heber, and he recalls he was denied 
much of the pleasure of the usual young 
groom starting his home. Just three wecks 
after his marriage he suddenly was faced 
with the situation of a man whom he had 
hired to take care of his cattle in the basin, 
demanding more money, and rather than pay 
the increase, Alva took over the horse, 
saddle and provisions he had provided for 
the herder and went to the basin himself. 
Since there was no one to relieve him. he 
stayed there with the cattle, eventually find- 
ing himself snowed in. It was nine months 
before he was able to return the next 
spring to his bride. 

Time for the next years was divided be- 
tween the basin and Heber, though Alva 
kept his family in Heber some time. At 
Heber his energy took him to such occupa- 
tions as timbering and saw milling. 

In the meantime, Alva was becoming a 
man of importance in Heber, where he was 
constantly interested in civic improvement. 
Among other responsible positions there was 
that of early school trustee, and his inter- 
est in education never diminished. Ven- 
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tures there included a livery stable busi- 
ness and a stage line to Park City. And 
when the Denver 6 Rio Grande Railroad 
built a branch line into Heber in 1899, 
it broadened the market for livestock and 
he took a great many selling trips East, be- 
sides supplying Park City markets with 
beef. 

His family, too, was increasing. His 
first daughter, Hannah Elizabeth, was born 
October 30, 1878, and died a year later. 
Ida Josephine, now Mrs. Oscar A. Kirk- 
ham, was born July 10, 1880, followed by 
two other daughters, Dora and Vern. 

It was in 1885, when Vern was still a 


trading post at Whiterocks and took his 
wife and three daughters there to live. 
While he operated the trading post, his wife 
ran a boarding house for officials of the 
government agency. This took much of 
Mrs. Murdock's time and sometimes for the 
entire day little Vern would be taken over 
by the Indians. 

The keen understanding of the Indians 
by Joseph Stacy Murdock—his father— 
seemed to have been passed on to the son 
Alva, for he stood in good stead both in 
his trading with the Indians and in his many 
associations with them. The Indians learned 
to consider him a friend and adviser, and 
held him in so much respect that in all the 
years he has run cattle in the basin it has 
never been proven that any Indian ever 
killed or stole a Murdock animal. He spoke 
and understood their language and they re- 
garded each other as friends. 

Then came the move to the basin to es- 
tablish his permanent home when it was 
thrown open to homesteaders in 1905. By 
this time he was well known and established, 
both in Heber and in the basin, among 
whites and Indians alike. Me was a man 
of resources and accomplishments, able to 
see and grasp opportunities and with the 
resourcefulness to carry through his proj- 
ects. 

On the day before opening, Alva, by spe- 
cial permit, was allowed to come in to es- 
tablish а store and other accommodations 
to provide for the expected settlers. Не 
brought in two wagons and a big circus 
tent, which he set up beside an old cabin 
which he bought from an Indian, Segusie 
Jack. In the cabin he kept his merchandise 
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while the tent became a store, boarding house 
and community center for homesteaders who 
flocked in to select their lands. Later a 
huge bonfire was built near the tent, around 
which were gathered 52 men, and Dora, 
his daughter, the only woman on the town- 
site. Grant was the only boy on the camp- 
site. In honor of the occasion the crowd 
voted to call the settlement Dora, the name 
it carried for some time or until the post 
office was established under the name 
Theodore. 

Owning the home ranch had been a dream 
of the family for years. and when it was 
finally secured on the Strawberry River, 
Alva and Josephine made a trip to Salt 
Lake and had planned a trip to the coast 
to improve her health. This was not to be, 
however, and in three weeks she was dead. 
Her passing occurred February 3, 1913, at 
the home of her son-in-law, Oscar A. Kirk- 
ham. М 

Alva then put all his energy into build- 
ing up the ranch to make it a real home 
for his children and their friends. He had 
three summer homes built for Ida, Dora and 
Vern and their families, and a place of 
fun and entertainment in the large ranch 
house for his younger family, along with 
the work that necessarily had to be done. 

After World War 1, a financial crash 
came to Alva, as it did to many others, 
and he also realized that a home was not a 
home without a mother. So, in October. 
1915, he married Ivy Stephens Lidell. and 
on April 7, 1919, his son, Willard S., was 
born. 

In the meantime, many of his large fam- 
ily had been married and were living in 
homes of their own, some in the basin and 
others scattered about Utah and other states. 

Of his 11 children, two died in infancy, 
and Merle and Wells as adults, Dora Ryan 
passing áway in December, 1958. The oth- 
ers are Mrs. Oscar A. Kirkham, Salt Lake; 
Mrs. R. S. Lusty and Grant Murdock, Du- 
chesne; Mrs. Hazel M. Murray, Willits, 
California; Mrs. J. C. Hansen, Helper, Utah; 


Ralph C. Murdock, Whitman, Nebraska; . 
and Willard S. Murdock, Roosevelt, Шан.” 


Although Alva's health was failing, he 
was still active in civic and home affairs, 
and rode his favorite horse daily. At a 
meeting on February 2, 1944, he was elected 
general chairman for the Duchesne County 


Fair Committee. He had also been pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce and 
the year before had been chairman of the 
Duchesne County Stampede. 

However, his family insisted he should 
seek medical aid in Salt Lake City, and һе 
underwent an operation. He later was taken 
to the home of his daughter, Mrs. Oscar A. 
Kirkham, where all thought he was im- 
proving until the morning of November 1. 
1944. He realized the end was near and 
asked Oscar to say a prayer, and a great 
spirit passed on. 
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